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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG : WASHINGTON. 



London, June, 1908. 

Questions of foreign policy have more than held their own 
dnring the last few weeks in interest and importance against 
the competition of domestic events. The visit of M. Fallieres 
to London in the last week of May — one of the most successful 
and enjoyable visits, I should judge, ever paid by the head of 
one state to the ruler and the people of another — was something 
more than a ceremonial exchange of courtesies. It was a po- 
litical demonstration of real and deep significance. It coincided, 
moreover, with an announcement even more auspicious and mo 
mentous, the announcement that King Edward, for the first time 
since his accession, was about to visit the Tsar of Russia. Two 
such events, so closely connected not only in time, but in the 
weightier relationship of political cause and consequence, greatly 
moved and impressed England, and indeed all Europe, and 
started a discussion on the aims and possibilities of British for- 
eign policy that is raging, as I write, from the Thames to the 
Neva. 

It may, perhaps, be useful to American readers if I recall very 
briefly the history of the Anglo-French entente. It was born 
of the union of three streams of tendencies: (1) Of the reaction 
in England against the Philo-Germanism of British foreign 
policy; (2) of the desire of Prance to simplify and co-ordinate 
her external interests; and (3) of an accession of weariness and 
disgust among the French and British peoples with the furious 
scoldings and recriminations of Fashoda, the Dreyfus case and 
the Boer war. Almost up to the moment of the Kaiser's tele- 
gram to President Kriiger, Great Britain, as between the Dual 
and the Triple Alliance, had tended rather to side with the latter. 
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She was at loggerheads with both France and Eussia; she was 
on terms of friendship, though a somewhat cooling friendship, 
with Germany. I need not now detail the various incidents and 
influences that in the last twelve years have gradually changed 
both the popular and the official attitude of this country towards 
Germany. It is enough that the change took place — it reached, 
perhaps, its acme in the national outburst of wrath over the 
Anglo-German compact for the coercion of Venezuela — and that 
it was automatically accompanied by a corresponding improve- 
ment in Anglo-French relations. On both sides of the Channel, 
there was a simultaneous movement towards a better understand- 
ing. It became a fixed point in M. Delcasse's policy to work for 
a rapprochement with Great Britain. He saw that France could 
not afford two first-class hatreds; that she could not be at one 
and the same time anti-German and anti-British; that she could 
not simultaneously oppose the strongest military and the strong- 
est naval Power in the world. He decided that the haphazard 
and provocative policy which brought England and France face 
to face at more than one perilous point, which dissipated instead 
of consolidating the strength of his country and which seduced 
France from what must always be her paramount objective, was 
really risking more than the game was worth. He therefore 
made up his mind to abandon it. 

In this determination he was greatly aided by two factors. 
One was the accession to the British throne of a sovereign whom 
all Frenchmen knew and liked, and who speedily made it his 
business to further the gathering impulse towards confidence and 
good-will. The other was a sense of shame that had come over 
the British and French peoples when they reviewed their mutual 
cannonade of abuse and began to appreciate the essentially in- 
significant nature of most of their disputes. It was in these 
circumstances that, the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 was 
negotiated, It was at first a purely Colonial compact But 
events quickly expanded its scope and gave to the new-born 
friendship it embodied a European importance and application. 
The entente served to draw a ring round the combatants in the 
Far East: it furnished a round-table at which both Great Britain 
and France could meet for the settlement of the North Sea in- 
cident; and under the impact of the Kaiser's visit to Tangier 
and of the exciting months that preceded and followed the sum- 
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momng of the Algeciras Conference, it developed into one of the 
mainstays of the European equilibrium, and virtually bound 
France and Great Britain together in a defensive alliance. It 
has produced other results besides these. It has rescued Great 
Britain from an isolation that was becoming perilous. It has 
made it possible for France to concentrate all her strength on a 
single point. It has proved a platform on which Great Britain 
and Eussia, and France and Japan, have been able to meet for 
purposes of friendly accommodation ; and it has been the means 
of bringing all the Mediterranean Powers together in the adjust- 
ment of their common interests. 

These are very great achievements. But do they exhaust the 
possibilities of the entente? In the enthusiasm evoked by the 
visit of President Fallieres to London, a considerable body of 
opinion was revealed on either side of the Channel in favor, not 
merely of maintaining the entente, but of expanding it, of con- 
verting it, in fact, into a formal alliance. There is something 
to be said for such a course; but, on the whole, the best opinion 
both in England and in France seems agreed that there is more 
to be said against it. The indefiniteness that obtains as to the 
precise political obligations involved in the entente is urged as 
a reason for clearing up all uncertainty. If, it is said, Great 
Britain has made up her mind that the security and independ- 
ence of France are British interests, if she is prepared to join 
with France in resisting an unprovoked attack, would it not be 
better to say so openly ? A public compact binding Great Britain 
and France to stand together in opposing an aggressive on- 
slaught would, it is argued, be the most effective means of 
preventing such an onslaught from being delivered; and by sup- 
plementing the Dual Alliance, by forming what would prac- 
tically be a new Triplice, it would enormously reinforce the 
guarantees of peace. On the other hand, the "Temps," which 
is always in close touch with the Quai d'Orsay, gave a new turn 
to the discussion by bluntly saying that an Anglo-French alli- 
ance, though very desirable, was out of the question so long as 
the British army remained a negligible quantity. It is unques- 
tionably the fact that Great Britain is less capable of taking 
part in Continental warfare to-day than at any moment of her 
history. Only the adoption of some form of compulsory and uni- 
versal military service could enable her to duplicate the phe- 
vol. CLXxrvm. — no. 632. 10 
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nomenal efforts she put forth and the successes she achieved in 
the Napoleonic wars. But not even for the agreeable prospect of 
an Anglo-French Alliance is Great Britain prepared to main- 
tain not only the overwhelming navy called for by her insular 
position, not only a professional and very expensive army for the 
defence of the Empire, but also a system of universal service for 
a possible Continental war. If, therefore, the views of the 
" Temps " correctly represent the views of those in authority in 
Prance, British opinion reluctantly concludes that the price of 
an alliance comes too high, and would prefer in consequence that 
things should remain as they are. It would not, however, be 
difficult to show that the " Temps " has taken a too exclusively 
military, and therefore incomplete, view of the situation, and 
that Great Britain, without increasing her present army, could 
co-operate with France with an effectiveness that even in a vast 
Continental struggle might well prove decisive. 

It is, at any rate, a piquant and momentous development in 
European politics that the idea of an Anglo-French Alliance 
should no longer be dismissed as something flatly incredible, but 
should be backed by a substantial minority in both countries 
without arcrasing the opposition of the still unconverted majority. 
The importance of that fact is confirmed and emphasized by the 
increasing friendliness of Anglo-Russian relations. King Ed- 
ward's visit to the Tsar had, indeed, an even greater significance 
than the French President's triumphant descent upon London. 
It was in a sense a ratification both of the Peace of Portsmouth 
and of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It was a proof that Russia, 
for the moment at all events, acquiesces in the results of her 
struggle with Japan and in the new political dispensation that 
has been established in the Far East. It was a not less emphatic 
testimony to the improvement which M. Stolypin has brought 
about in Russia's domestic conditions. It confirmed, again, the 
entente with France, which in British eyes must always remain 
incomplete so long as Russia, the ally of France, is not included 
in it. It showed, also, that the Anglo-Russian Agreement of last 
year, and the policy of friendship with England upon which it 
was based, have the personal approval and sympathy of the Tsar; 
and the wishes and sentiments of the Tsar, I need hardly add, are 
still and will long continue to be a leading, and often a control- 
ling, factor in the guidance of Russia's foreign policy. A section 
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of English Eadicals objected to the King's visit, and spoke of 
it as though it were an act of treachery to the cause of freedom. 
The great bulk of the British people, however, have no sympathy 
with these views. They wish well for the progress of Eussian 
liberty. They are confident that the influence of so modern and 
unprejudiced a sovereign as King Edward will be used on the 
side of appeasement and reconciliation between the Tsar and his 
people, and should therefore be welcomed by the friends of Eus- 
sian advancement. The idea of boycotting the Tsar, or of hold- 
ing him personally responsible for the deeds and policies of the 
bureaucracy, does not appeal to them. They perceive that the 
only result of acting upon it would be to thrust the Tsar back 
into the arms of less enlightened advisers and to encourage all 
the reactionary elements. Moreover, the British people have 
awakened to the fact that their long estrangement from Eussia 
has been profitable to neither country. The Morocco episode 
taught them that it is not a British interest, but the very reverse, 
that Eussia should be weak, disorganized and unable to make her 
due weight felt in Europe. They are sincerely anxious for better 
relations with Eussia and they welcome every prospect of co- 
operation between the two countries. They have, therefore, 
watched with virtually unanimous approval King Edward's ef- 
forts to cement the good understanding that now exists between 
London and St. Petersburg by establishing equally close and 
confidential relations between himself and the Tsar. Great Brit- 
ain, France and Eussia must from now onwards draw nearer 
together. The motive that impels them is a motive that has 
always operated in European history. Whenever a single Power 
has shown signs of attaining to an unhealthy predominance, the 
other Powers that feel themselves threatened have invariably 
combined for purposes of self-defence. It is this, at bottom, 
that accounts for the Anglo-French entente, for the rapproche- 
ment between England and Eussia and for the gradual welding 
together of all three Powers in an informal Triplice. It is the 
exact truth to say that it is not a league which is aimed at Ger- 
many. But it is also the exact truth to call it a league of mu- 
tual insurance against Germany. 

In domestic affairs by far the most interesting incident of the 
last few weeks has been Mr. Asquith's statement on woman suf- 
frage. Answering a deputation, the Prime Minister announced 
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that, before the next appeal to the country was taken, the Gov- 
ernment would introduce and would pass an electoral reform 
bill; and that if an amendment were proposed in favor of woman 
suffrage the Government would not oppose it, provided (1) 
that it was framed upon democratic lines, and (2) that it had 
behind it " the overwhelming support of the women in the coun- 
try, no less than the support of the men." The first proviso is 
taken to mean that no attempt to limit the franchise to women 
who are possessed of the property qualification will be accepted 
by the Government. With regard to the second condition, I 
am bound to say that it lacks the definiteness and practicality 
of most of Mr. Asquith's utterances. How can any proof be 
forthcoming that female suffrage has the "overwhelming sup- 
port" of the women in the country? Who is to determine the 
comparative strength of those who favor and of those who oppose 
this vast and revolutionary extension of the suffrage? What 
machinery is to be set in motion for ascertaining whether more 
than half the men and women of England desire the political 
enfranchisement of women? A referendum on the question 
might furnish a clear answer; but a referendum, though I believe 
it to be one of the certainties of the future, is a device at present 
unknown to the British Constitution, and its introduction would be 
an innovation at least as great as the grant of woman suffrage it- 
self. One may, therefore, discount the second of the provisos laid 
down by Mr. Asquith. Nobody knows, nobody probably ever will 
know, nor is there any means of finding out, even the approxi- 
mate number of men and women who support female suffrage. 
The question has never been thought out by the country; it 
has never been presented to the voters as even a prominent issue; 
it is not a dividing line between the parties ; and even the present 
Government, while professing to regard it with a benevolent neu- 
trality, would not dare to make it a vital part of its programme. 
Under these circumstances, I do not expect to see woman suf- 
frage, except possibly in an extremely limited degree, granted 
by this Parliament. The House of Lords will certainly emas- 
culate any amendment to the projected electoral reform bill that 
is likely to satisfy the suffragists; and the Government, not 
having proposed the amendment on its own account, but having 
merely accepted it at second hand, will not, I should think, feel 
called upon to make it a casus lelli with the Upper House. 
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St. Petersbubg, June, 1908. 

The struggle for parliamentary government is the main fact 
of contemporary Russian history; and, during the past three 
months, it has been waged with a degree of success which cannot 
be accounted for either by the moderate wisdom of its champions 
or the utter folly of its adversaries. True, the Parliament has 
shown unexpected push, the Cabinet has displayed a greater 
degree of compliance and foresight and the Crown has put forth 
a more sobering influence upon its friends and foes than most 
onlookers anticipated. 

Besides, whatever happened gave a fillip to the democratic 
cause. And naturally so, for the current of such public opinion 
as exists is definitely set against a strong monarchy and in favor 
of parliamentary government. Moreover, as there is already a 
Cabinet and a Prime Minister in name, there must in time be a 
Cabinet and a Prime Minister in reality. At present, in theory 
the Cabinet wields no power over such important matters as the 
army, the navy, the conduct of foreign affairs, while the Premier 
can neither choose his colleagues nor press on his policy if it 
fail to secure the support of the Crown. But, in point of fact, 
there is a tendency, obvious and pronounced, among the Min- 
isters outside the Cabinet to take refuge within the fold, now 
on this pretext, now on that, and to allow the Duma at least 
a share of their responsibility. Thus the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with the express permission of the Tsar, gracefully sub- 
mitted his views on the Par East and his policy in Macedonia 
to the judgment of the Deputies, who rewarded him by approving 
both. Lastly, it should be said that the absence of certain con- 
ditions, which in other countries proved essential to the growth 
of parliamentary government, is fully compensated in Russia by 
the short-sightedness, apathy and blunders of the anti-popular 
party, which calls itself "conservative," yet lacks settled prin- 
ciples, eschews long views and scorns combined action. 

Among the more striking illustrations of the ups and downs of 
the struggle for popular government, the incident of the " Con- 
stitutional Rouble " is worthy of note. The estimates of the 
Railway Minister coming before the Duma the other day, it was 
resolved that one item of 5,500 dollars, representing the travel- 
ling expenses of certain officials, should be struck out. The 
grounds were conclusive: the scale of travelling expenses for 
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public servants is still calculated as in olden times when there 
were no railways. So many dollars are allowed pear horse and 
mile, and the number of horses is determined by the rank of 
the official — a Councillor of State, for example, having a right 
to six horses and one carriage, while a Minister, curiously 
enough, moves about, theoretically, in two troikas. To this ex- 
travagant mode of travelling the Duma cried halt, and disal- 
lowed 5,500 dollars. The Eailway Minister demurred. "You 
cannot," he said in substance, " cut down my estimates because 
they were ratified by the Tsar when the Duma was not sitting, 
and therefore, according to the fundamental laws, the Chamber 
has no power over them." 

A member of the Opposition then arose and joined issue with 
the Minister. " When you plead the authority of the Tsar," he 
said, "you are relying not upon the fundamental laws, as you 
imagine, but upon a breach of those laws. The clause in virtue 
of which His Majesty intervened does not provide for such in- 
tervention at all. True, there is another clause of the funda- 
mental laws in virtue of which His Majesty might have ratified 
your estimates down to January last, but not beyond that date. 
But, instead of that, you asked His Majesty to invoke a para- 
graph that is wholly irrelevant." This contention being unan- 
swerable, the Duma, at the instance of a conservative Deputy, 
brushed aside the Imperial ukase, struck out the 5,500 dollars 
and further curtailed the estimates by one rouble — or fifty 
cents — to show its sense of dissatisfaction at the slovenly way in 
which the Cabinet had toyed with the Imperial authority and 
the fundamental laws. But the main point underlined by the 
press was that the Duma had vindicated its authority as against 
the alleged authority of the Tsar, and that the initiative was 
taken by the conservative party. 

The delinquencies of the Eailway Ministry, which has been 
peculiarly unfortunate in its dealings with the Duma, provided 
the occasion for another act by which the Parliament again as- 
serted its rights and extended them. Bussian railways, which 
might be most lucrative enterprises, do not pay: like benevolent 
institutions, they are run at a loss. A large percentage of pas- 
sengers bribe the conductors and travel gratis, and syndicates 
of thieves pay confederates in the service of the railways to 
falsify receipts and invoices, and then claim compensation for 
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imaginary losses. One result of these predatory methods is that 
the greater the traffic on a line, the greater is the cost of carry- 
ing it per ton. The Deputies turning these things over in their 
minds, hit upon the expedient of appointing a commission to 
overhaul the mechanism of railway administration, to study it 
on various lines at different times, and then to frame a measure 
of radical reform. 

Again the Minister, von Schaufuss, opposed the motion. " If 
you wish to make an inquiry, I will help you," he said. " All 
data in our possession are at your service. Any questions yon 
may put will be answered. But you have no right to go to work 
independently of my Ministry. Still less may you go about from 
line to line cross-examining people. In a word, you are not 
competent to pass a law appointing a parliamentary commission." 
And truth compels one to add that the Minister was technically 
right. But the Duma flared up, stigmatized the Bailway De- 
partment as incapable and, after a lively debate, passed the mo- 
tion in favor of a parliamentary commission. 

One sympathizes with the Duma when it insists on retrench- 
ment whenever retrenchment is not incompatible with a due 
regard for the pressing needs of the Empire. For the financial 
condition of Bussia is become of primary importance, and will 
remain so during the next two or three years. In this respect 
the nation may be likened to a man, once strong, who has under- 
gone three attacks of illness in quick succession — typhus, malaria 
and inflammation of the lungs — and is now on the way to re- 
covery, but feeling still very weak. He is certain to get back 
his pristine health and strength — unless he contracts another 
malady, and in that case his chances of pulling through are in- 
finitesimal. The thrift of the Duma, therefore, is salutary; and, 
when Deputies inveighed against the mismanagement of the 
Bailways and proposed to appoint a parliamentary commission 
to ascertain the source of the evil, every friend of Russia ap- 
plauded. " The Bailway Minister ought not to be trusted with 
the spending even of a thousand roubles without the strictest 
control," Deputies said. And yet when the Bailway Minister 
asked for a credit of about two hundred million dollars for the 
construction of a railway parallel to the Amur River, the Duma, 
asking no questions, made haste to vote the money. 

This rash vote may make as much mischief as did the resolve 
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of the Tsar's Government to "lease" Port Arthur. Look at it 
from whatever point of view you like, and you cannot fail to 
see that it bristles with drawbacks. Politically, it constitutes 
a provocation to Japan and China; economically and financially, 
it is a needless weakening of the nation; strategically, it fetters 
the freedom of action of the army. 

The scheme in itself is excellent. To open up vast regions 
whose mineral wealth is inexhaustible, will in time benefit the 
poverty-stricken Russian people. Besides, the development of 
railways and waterways is an essential condition of well-being 
to an empire which stretches over one-sixth of the globe. More- 
over, it would be unwise to leave such great tracts of territory 
unutilized in face of the millions of Chinese and Japanese who 
are eager to settle there. These considerations moved the Min- 
isters to take the matter up two years ago, and on June 26th, 
1906, they approved the proposal to allot funds for the necessary 
surveys. The minutes of their discussion being laid before the 
Tsar, His Majesty wrote on the margin: "It is imperatively 
necessary to make haste and set about building the railway." 
Thus the Ministers had had preliminary surveys in view, whereas 
the Monarch wanted the railway. And the result was that, in 
virtue of the supreme legislative authority vested in the Tsar 
when the Duma is not sitting, orders were given that the work 
of laying the Tails should be begun, and it is still going on. 

But, sooner or later, the Duma had to be consulted. Shortly 
afterwards, therefore, a Bill was drawn up enacting that the line 
be constructed within four years, and that only Eussian labor 
be employed. Of surveys there was no mention, although they 
are indispensable in a desolate, rugged country about which next 
to nothing is known. Strategical grounds were pleaded in jus- 
tification of the haste. It was a question of life and death, the 
War Minister asserted. The work, he added, must be undertaken 
at once, and it would have to be completed by 1912, when Japan 
will have finished her preparations for war. This argument put 
an aspect on the matter which disconcerted the advocates of 
peace. Japan and Russia, they had been told, are now friends. 
That was the object and the effect of the Russo-Japanese Con- 
vention. Yet, that being so, whence comes the danger of war? 
On the other hand, if the misgivings of the War Minister are 
well grounded, will the Amur Railway effectively dispel them, 
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and give the nation the security it needs? On this point experts 
were at variance, some averring that the Amur Bailway would 
once and for all safeguard Bussia's Far Eastern possessions, 
others asserting that it would make little or no difference, while 
a third group of specialists held that it would deprive the army 
of its opportunity to choose the battlefield and would therefore 
help the Japanese. General KuropatkLn, who is still looked up 
to as an authority in strategic matters, gave it as his opinion 
that the railway alone would be inadequate for the purpose of 
defence without other measures. If, in order to defend the Eus- 
sians in Port Arthur, some strategists reasoned, Kuropatkin had 
to as an authority in strategic matters, gave it as his opinion 
Harbin, the Generalissimo in the next war will have to defend 
the Eussian colonists who will have been induced by the Gov- 
ernment to settle on the Amur. And this would be disastrous, 
because the right scheme of defence would be to abandon the 
Amur region and await the invaders in Transbaikalia. 

On the financial aspect of the scheme, great stress was laid 
by Count Witte, who was the soul of the opposition. He showed 
that, although one hundred and fifty million dollars was the 
estimated cost, the total would not be less than two hundred and 
fifty millions. Then the railway itself would have to be de- 
fended and several fortresses built, each of which would cost 
about one hundred and fifty millions. Barracks, arsenals, stores 
and troops would necessitate the outlay of as much again. Thus, 
at a moderate estimate, about six hundred million dollars would 
be the total of the bill in its final shape. And as the railway 
would, the Government admitted, have to be run at a loss for 
several years to come, the financial burden which it would im- 
pose on the nation would be extremely irksome. 

The Finance Minister in reply to Count Witte's objections 
promised to provide the sums needed — one hundred and fifty 
million dollars for the Amur scheme, three hundred millions for 
the army supplies and two hundred millions for laying down a 
second track on the Transsiberian Eailway. But the conditions 
he laid down were dismal or fantastic: there must be no supple- 
mentary demands; no costly internal reforms must be tackled 
before the Amur Line is built and paid for; the temporary war- 
taxes must not be abolished; the new taxes which are now being 
framed must, with the exception of the income tax, be levied. 
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In international affairs, Russia's secular aspirations, her tradi- 
tional aims, throughout the world seem destined, thanks to Ger- 
many's opposition, to remain disembodied dreams. Her mission 
among the Slav subjects of the Sultan is being thwarted by Aus- 
tria and Germany. Her claim to enter upon the succession of the 
Turk in Asia Minor is forestalled by the Kaiser, whose Baghdad 
Railway will in all probability have become a powerful factor 
in world-politics before the present generation disappears. Her 
confident hope of absorbing northern Persia is baffled by Wil- 
helm II, who proclaims himself the ally of Moslems throughout 
the globe. And if the Tsar's Far Eastern schemes, seemingly 
well-laid and grandiose, have also been frustrated beyond remedy, 
Russians fancy they can discern the deliberate cause of that de- 
feat in Berlin. In a word, it looks as though Slav and Teuton 
have at last met in the struggle for national life or death. 



Washington, June, 1908. 
Thr Republican National Convention was thoroughly organized 
and steadily controlled by the friends of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration. The event fulfilled almost exactly the prediction of 
Mr. Hitchcock, the Administration's campaign manager, that, 
on the first ballot, Judge Taft would have more than 700 out of 
the 980 votes. It is true that the programme, which, so far as 
the platform and the leading name on the ticket are concerned, 
was planned in Washington, was threatened with two dangers. 
In the first place, the Convention might be stampeded for Mr. 
Roosevelt: in the second place, the conservative element of the 
party might prove strong enough in the Committee on Resolu- 
tions to strike out the anti-injunction plank, fashioned in Wash- 
ington, in which case an open fight on the floor of the Convention 
would have followed, and the Radicals, aggrieved by the loss of 
the anti-injunction plank, might have nominated Mr. Roosevelt. 
The first danger was shrewdly averted by Senator Lodge, who, in 
his speech on assuming the function of Permanent Chairman, 
contrived to uncork the bottled enthusiasm of the "Third- 
Termers." The second peril was conjured by an agreement be- 
tween the Conservatives and Radicals in the Committee on 
Resolutions so to reconstruct the anti-injunction plank as to 
offer the minimum of concession to the demand of the Labor- 
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Unionists. The result was that every effort made on June 18th 
to stampede the Convention for Mr. Boosevelt miscarried. 

The qualifications of William H. Taft for the Presidency may 
be indicated in a paragraph. He is the son of Alphonso Taft, 
who, like the present Secretary of War, was a graduate of Tale 
College, and who was himself at one time Secretary of War, as 
well as Attorney-General of the United States, a United States 
Circuit Court Judge, Minister to Austria and Minister to Eussia. 
During the two years following his graduation from Yale, Will- 
iam H. Taft was a reporter for Cincinnati newspapers while pre- 
paring himself for the bar. In 1881, he was appointed Assistant 
Prosecuting Attorney for Hamilton County, Ohio, and, in the 
following year, he became Collector of Internal Eevenue in the 
First District of his State. In 1887, he became a State Judge, 
being appointed to the Superior Court bench by Governor Fora- 
ker, and in the subsequent year he was elected to succeed himself. 
This is the only elective office which he has ever held. In 1890 
he was appointed by President Harrison Solicitor-General of the 
United States, a post which he gave up two years later to accept 
the United States Circuit Judgeship of the Sixth Judicial Cir- 
cuit, which included his native State. In 1900, President Mc- 
Kinley prevailed upon him to resign his seat on the Federal 
Bench, in order to become the Chairman of the Philippines 
Commission. In 1902, he was sent to Borne by President Eoose- 
velt and Secretary of War Eoot to confer with Pope Leo XIII 
concerning the agricultural lands of religious orders in the 
Philippines. In 1904, he was recalled from the archipelago to 
succeed Mr. Boot as Secretary of War. The work which he 
has since performed in connection with the Panama Canal and 
with the restoration of order in Cuba is well known. 

Such is a naked outline of his public life. But, when we come 
to the question of his prospect of success, we, naturally, must ex- 
amine the objections made to him by his opponents. It is urged, 
in the first place, that the Labor-Unionists will never forgive him 
for certain decisions which he rendered during his career on the 
bench. In 1890, while an elective State Judge, he upheld the 
judgment of a lower court, which had awarded damages against 
the Bricklayers' Union for boycotting a firm with which it had 
no quarrel, because the said firm had sold goods to an employer 
with whom there was a dispute. Judge Taft said that this 
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" secondary " boycott, as it is called, was an unlawful conspiracy, 
the participants in which were liable for any injury arising there- 
from. Subsequently, in 1894, when he was on the Federal Bench, 
he laid down the law in the case of Phelan (a lieutenant of E. V. 
Debs of the American Eailway Union), punished for contempt of 
court, in calling out employees of an unoffending road which was 
being conducted by a "United States Court's receiver. Phelan's 
and Debs's purpose, he said, was to starve the companies and 
the public into compelling Pullman to do something which 
they had no lawful right to compel him to do. Judge Taft de- 
clared that the starvation of a nation cannot be a lawful pur- 
pose of combinations, and that it is utterly immaterial whether 
the purpose be effected by means usually lawful or otherwise. 
It is doubtful whether this decision can materially injure Mr. 
Taft in the eyes of fair-minded Labor-Unionists, in view of the 
fact that later the Brotherhood of Bailroad Trainmen and 
Firemen, in their strike against the Wabash Bailroad, invoked 
his ruling in the Phelan case to get an injunction against them 
dissolved, and they succeeded. The second objection to Mr. 
Taft's availability is based on the assertion that the opposition 
of the negro voters growing out of the Brownsville incident may 
cause him to lose some doubtful States. Such a result seems 
improbable, because negro voters would have nothing to gain 
from a Democratic administration, and because the platform 
adopted at Chicago declares without reservation for the enforce- 
ment in letter and spirit of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution. There is absolutely 
no ground for the third objection, namely, that, on his return 
from the Philippines, by way of the Trans-Siberian Eailway, 
he made a courteous reply to the Tsar's hospitable greeting. 
Our Jewish citizens have too much good sense to imagine that 
it was the function of Mr. Taft to lecture a European sovereign 
on his methods of ruling his dominions. International business 
is not transacted in that way. Even more derisible is the ob- 
jection based on the supposed stupidity of Grand Army men, 
who are credited with an intention to use their influence against 
Mr. Taft because, in an earnest eulogy of General Grant, he had 
repeated the statement of a certain writer to the effect that, some 
years before the Civil War, that officer had resigned for the reason 
that he was then addicted to the drinking habit. Every intelli- 
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gent person can see that the purpose of the allusion was to em- 
phasize the splendor of Grant's conquest of the Southern Con- 
federacy by recalling that he had first been forced to effect a 
conquest of himself. That, according to Scripture, was the 
greater victory. As for the fifth objection, that Mr. Taft is 
" another man's man," the mere legatee of President Boosevelt, 
and the obsequious executor of another man's policies — that is 
one of those silly notions that inspection of Mr. Taffs past 
record and observation of his personal attitude in the campaign 
now begun are likely quickly to dispel. 

Turning to the Eepublican platform, we pass over the plank 
relating to negroes, which we have already mentioned, and also 
the perfunctory glorification of the past and recent achievements 
of the Eepublican party, together with the fulsome eulogy of 
Mr. Eoosevelf s Presidential career. The enactment of the Emer- 
gency Currency Bill is commended. To an immediate revision 
of the existing tariff, at a special session of Congress to follow 
the inauguration of the next President, the Eepublican party 
is definitely committed. The principle of protection to be em- 
bodied in the revised tariff is, we are told, the imposition of such 
duties as will equal the difference between the cost of production 
at home and that of production abroad — to which is to be 
added a reasonable profit for American industry. Of course, 
Stand-Patters and the original revisionists are likely to differ 
materially as to the meaning of the word " reasonable." It will 
be observed that the platform does not accept the Taft pro- 
gramme for the Philippines, because, while, in general terms, 
it advocates a free interchange of products between the United 
States and the archipelago, it expressly excepts sugar and tobacco, 
as to which such limitations must be made as will afford adequate 
protection to domestic interests. How much satisfaction such 
a qualified concession will give the Filipinos remains to be seen. 
Among the concessions made to the Labor-Unionists are those 
planks of the platform which favor the establishment of a postal 
savings-bank* system; the strengthening of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law ; such an increase of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as will enable it to approve of traffic agree- 
ments between railroads, while sturdily maintaining the principle 
of competition between lines naturally competing. The same 
plank also advocates such national legislation and supervision as 
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will prevent a future over-issue of stocks and bonds by interstate 
carriers. The plank relating to Court injunctions, which was 
finally agreed upon, after long and heated discussion in the Com- 
mittee on Eesolutions, is virtually a defeat for the Labor-Union- 
ists, and for the Eoosevelt-Taft wing of the Republican party. 
As finally framed and adopted, it simply recommends that no in- 
junction should hereafter be issued without notice, except where 
irreparable injury would result from delay, in which case a speedy 
hearing should be granted to the enjoined party on an order to 
show cause. This simply amounts to a recommendation that 
Congress should define by statute one of the powers which al- 
ready is exercised in the way proposed by Federal Courts of 
Equity. 

Such are the chief controversial planks in the Republican plat- 
form. It is obvious that the programme, taken as a whole, is 
more likely to please the conservative than the radical element of 
the party. At the same time, the general endorsement of Mr. 
Roosevelt's policies, supplemented as it was on the evening of 
June 18th by an immediate public expression of approval by the 
President, will doubtless suffice to prevent even such Radicals as 
Senator La Follette from wavering in their allegiance to the 
party. Under the circumstances, have Democrats any chance 
of success in the coming election? It is the consensus of expert 
and disinterested observers in Washington that Democrats have 
no chance whatever of victory, provided they put forward for 
their standard-bearer Mr. Bryan, who is himself committed to 
the support of Mr. Roosevelt's policies, and who, so far as he is 
associated with any independent programme, has alienated many 
of his friends by his advocacy of the Government ownership of 
railroads and of the application of the Swiss Initiative and Refer- 
endum to the United States. It by no means follows, however, 
that the Democrats might not have a chance of triumph, if, in- 
stead of Mr. Bryan, they should nominate Governor John A. 
Johnson of Minnesota or Judge George Gray of Delaware, or 
almost any of the alternative candidates, whose claims have lately 
been described at length in this Review. On the whole, how- 
ever, there is but little likelihood that the Democratic Convention, 
to be held at Denver, will pursue a judicious course, in view of the 
assertion that Mr. Bryan has already at his disposal some two- 
thirds of the elected delegates. 



